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Koestler, Arthur The Invisible Writing 
Macmillan. Sept. 27, 1954. 431p. $5.00. 


This volume the second Arthur Koestler’s auto- 
biography; actually his fourth autobiographical 
book, since portions his life skimmed over quickly 
The Invisible Writing were set forth detail Dia- 
logue with Death and Scum the Earth. 


The Invisible Writing Koestler still has plenty say 
about his life and times; says too much, fact, but 
says rather well. Though English the third 
language which has been forced master 
writer writes clear, free style which marred only 
occasional misplaced phrase. The style rarely 
painful, but the matter times embarrassing because 
the placid thoroughness with which the author 
makes his public confession. autobiography with- 
out the ego not only undesirable but impossible; 
autobiography which the author patiently sets forth 
every detail every inner conflict possible but still 
undesirable. The Invisible Writing gives impression 
that good autobiography should not give: that the au- 
thor takes himself and his opinions too seriously. Koest- 
ler succeeds only partially disarming criticism his 
bland approach himself subject. 


Despite its occasionally obnoxious egocentricity this 
volume has much recommend it. deals primarily 
with Koestler’s life communist, his gradual dis- 
illusionment, his flight from detention France, and 
his settlement England. not, however, just one 
more story break with communism. Koestler has 
combination qualities which few ex-communists pos- 
sess: the penetration necessary understand the com- 
munist mind and the eloquence express it. Koest- 
ler’s present attitude toward communism one im- 
patience born disillusionment, but does not prevent 
his giving the reader clear insight into the dedicated 
communist mentality. There have been other descrip- 
tions the externals communist organization, but 
Koestler goes the very mind and heart the move- 
ment perhaps one else can. 


looking back the past, the author rarely indulges 
the revolutionary’s bent for exaggerating his own suc- 
cess, though may that credits the 
Trust,” comintern propaganda outfit, with more 
effectiveness than actually had. allowing for 
some exaggeration, however, must admit that Muen- 
zenberg’s group scored huge triumphs. Many these 
pages will make painful reading for gullible liberals 
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who unwittingly fell with the comintern line. Koest- 
ler tells with pitiless plainness how the “Muenzenberg 
Trust” duped well-meaning people into working earn- 
estly for Moscow’s objectives. 
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While Koestler was jail Seville during the Spanish 
civil war had some experience which considers 
mystical. Whatever their was under con- 
siderable strain the time—they aided his break with 
communism weakening his reliance materialism. 
The very recollection these experiences seems 
have helped him: the early part this book 
sounds like typical positivist who makes classification 
equivalent explanation; later admits the fallacy 
this view and seems interested ultimate 
causes. Unfortunately has concept the im- 
portance the intellect faith. His ignorance the 
real nature Catholicism vast; manifests itself 
particularly the misuse dogmatic expression and 
generally repeated implications that Catholicism 
and communism are similar systems. the 
intellectual self-assurance the child prodigy still 
strong enough Mr. Koestler lead him from super- 
ficial similarities confident identifications. 


dealing with sex this volume Koestler commits 
but few glaring lapses taste. Otherwise shows 
considerable restraint, mentioning 
some the various female comrades with whom 
lived. frankly avows that sexual ethics ad- 
heres but one doctrine: that man should love 
with but one mistress time. not unfair 
uncharitable point out that this code roughly that 
which dog, given the power speech, might acknowl- 
edge his own. 


Mr. Koestler mistaken about the Catholic Church; 
asserts with misplaced confidence belief 
nebulous natural religion; his references the back- 
ground the Spanish civil war are, naturally, colored 
his deep and sincere sympathy for the Loyalists and 
give but one part the picture; his attitude toward sex 
irrational; but knows how write and has 
intimate knowledge philosophies and events worth 


writing about. 
William Hill, 
Wernersville, Pennsylvania 


LITERARY GUILD—OCTOBER SELECTION 


Seton, Anya Katherine 
Houghton, Mifflin. Oct. 1954. 588p. $3.95. 
Geoffrey Chaucer, John Wyclif, Wat Tyler and the 
Black Death—anyone them are more than adequate 
for historical novel but Anya Seton works them all 
and uses none the main theme her latest extra- 
vaganza which revolves about the love(?) story 
Katherine Swynford, nee Roet, and John Gaunt, 
Duke Lancaster. long chronological novel rang- 
ing over years she traces relationship between these 
two from Katherine’s first appearance court 1366 
until her marriage Lancaster 1396. back- 
ground for the love story she traces the history Eng- 
land under Henry III and Richard II, time page- 
antry and poverty, rebellion and treachery, beauty 
and filth, time which men strove for power and 
few with less ambition than John Gaunt whom the 
authoress regards noble and farsighted man. 


When Katherine was brought Court the petition 
her sister Phillippa, she was soon married off 
churlish Saxon knight, Sir Hugh Swynford, lord two 
small manors Lincolnshire but oftener fighting 


Koestler Seton Boll 


Best SELLERs 


man attached Lancaster. Through this marriage 
Katherine comes into contact with John Gaunt and 
eventually becomes John’s mistress Sir Hugh poi- 
soned another John’s retainers during Castilian 
campaign. Katherine had been friendly with Blanche, 
John’s first wife but has never met his second duchess, 
the heiress Castile. the story carried along 
John’s unsuccessful effort become King Castile 
shown are the intrigues the English nobility 
dealing with the problems the day. Katherine bears 
John’s children which she rears with her own from 
Swynford and finally separates from him after her 
daughter Blanchette lost during the Peasant’s Rebel- 
lion. For years she struggles alone until, after his 
second wife’s death and the failure all his plans, 
John marries her. 


The story lengthy and detailed, odds and ends life 
those days are constantly creeping complicate 
it—architecture, clothing, decor, food, all receive atten- 
tion. broad historical outline the story true 
fact but the interpretations are those the authoress, 
general, Katherine has sense sin over her con- 
duct and the moral tone the book not low. Reli- 
gion touched upon but superficially, and without too 
much understanding. general, the book seems suit- 
able but scarcely necessary for adult readers. 


Acquainted with the Night 
Holt. Oct. 1954. 200p. 


Boll, Heinrich 
Richard Graves. 


Published Germany under the title, Und Sagte Kein 


Einzeges Wort, this novel unstable, untrained 
man his middle forties, unable make enough 
house his family decently, twice weaves reference 
the Negro spiritual, “And never said mumbling 
word.” the quotation intended motif for the 
novel, its significance obscure, since other 
fashion does the author impute the Deity responsi- 
bility for his characters’ unhappiness. Rather, the im- 
mediate cause Fred Bogner’s failure obtain any- 
thing but single room, thinly separated from 
ing families, the sanctimonious spitefulness the 
chairwoman the Housing Board, daily communi- 
cant “who kisses the bishop’s ring every month when 
receives the leading ladies the diocese,” and 
whose four rooms have been certified necessary 
her local Church authorities. 


Sensitive and normally shrinking from violence any 
kind, Fred has found himself irritated his three 
children’s noise play that beat them severely. 
This has caused him leave the one-room apartment 
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Hill Hagedorn 


and settle with the caretaker thirteen-room man- 
sion whose owners are gone three-fourths the year. 
sends Kate, his wife, all the money makes 
telephone operator ecclesiastical establishment, 
presumably the local chancery. Off duty, tutors 
school children, drinks heavily, plays pinball machines 
long his money lasts, roams the streets and ceme- 
teries (death obsession), borrows money wherever 
can get it, and meets Kate parks, alleys, damaged 
buildings 


The novel concerned with weekend two months 
after left home. alternating chapters, Fred and 
Kate tell the story their actions over those three days: 
the people with whom they associate, including the 
young man who babysits for Kate, the Procession 
the Blessed Sacrament which the children march, 
the Druggists’ convention which follows close its 
heels, Kate’s confession and the withheld absolution, 
the fun fair where Kate’s suspicion pregnancy con- 
firmed, and the hotel room where they spend the night. 
The nearest either comes peace incidental con- 
tacts they make with beautiful young girl who works 
small eating house, and whose tenderness for her 
invalid father and idiot brother overflows her cus- 
tomers. But not until Fred errand for his 
the next day that, following Kate 
the street, comes realize how closely bound 
her and allows the priest send him home her. 


The author wields sharp scalpel, but never 
cious mean. Descriptive passages are terse and inci- 
sive, and the pictures various characters acid-etched. 
Interpretations the clergy are not idealistic any 
means, and times they are wickedly funny. Fred 
and Kate, the other hand, are flesh 
While the reader’s sympathy not notably aroused 
their behalf, the account family life among the poor 
postwar Germany—or anywhere else, for that matter 
—is emotionally stirring. The translation smooth 
and fluent the point making the reader forget 


translation. 
Helen Butler, Ph.D., 
Department Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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BOOK THE MONTH CLUB—SEPTEMBER 
SELECTION 


Menen, Aubrey The Ramayana 
Scribner. Sept. 10, 1954. 276p. $3.50. 


Let noted immediately that this not the Rama- 
yana Hindu literature. That epic, composed some 
24,000 couplets, and reputedly nearly 3000 years old, 
has here been read and reread, then thrown aside, and 
whole new tale written which relies the original 
for some its flavor, some its scenes, some its 
characters, some its atmosphere. But this Ramayana 
told Aubrey Menen, remembered connoisseurs 
for his previously published The Prevalence Witches, 
chiefly, and also perhaps for The Duke Gallodoro, 
sly and witty, caustic and cynic view human 
folly, which seems not have changed great deal 
three thousand years, probably because human nature 
not changed eras events, dynasties dis- 
asters. Mr. Menen’s rewriting the Ramayana— 
(and one hopes that, this successful, will not 
yield the temptation rewrite all the standard epics, 
however much his publishers may persuade),—one can 
say brief summary that for the mature reader 
who can appreciate the urbanity and drollery, well 
the fundamental wisdom the fairy-tale-for-moderns 
which is. The chicanery quacks, crackpots, fana- 
tics, military and political “experts,” racketeers 
and roues the target Mr. Menen’s subtle and wry 
humor. And the thesis seems that man’s 
man for that and that”; and the sooner man realizes 
that, under God, the better for all us. the same 
time, one should take Mr. Menen too seriously 
face value. The value his book, whatever be, 
not its face value; not the complete sceptic 
professes be. 


Spence, Hartzell Bride the Conqueror 
Random House. Sept. 27, 1954. 336p. $3.95. 


The background this somewhat historical novel 
Peru after the death the great Pizarro. The con- 
queror’s brother has seized control the rich province 
and keen struggle progress between his forces 
and those loyal the King Spain. The Dominican 
Gasca, with plenipotentiary powers, arrives the new 
world secure the power the royalists. 


Unfortunately for the reader accompanied 
Difia Eloisa Canillejas, aged eighteen and betrothed 
nobleman who has just fatally fallen victim the 
revolutionary struggle for power. Difia Eloisa very 
aggressive and very articulate young fact, 
she the narrator this tale. substantiate her 
narrative the author makes her the secret spring all 
the activity the political battle. She present 
all the conferences the powerful. Her advice 
sought the leaders both sides. She the an- 
nounced, and willing, marital prize him who does 
most for the restoration royal control Peru. She 
also declares herself the willing prize Gonzalo 
Pizarro should successful. 


The book crawls with her suitors, all whom she 
holds erms length, precisely, and none whom 
distinguished from the others any way all. 
contrast many another such historical ac- 
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tivity, Eloisa’s chastity, always assailed the rough 
bearded giants the land gold, relatively intact 
the close, but, concession probably popular 
taste, the issue often doubt. 


Her status, and that Peru are settled the closing 
chapter. Adults who wish to, might read that far, but 
the historical-factual research material obscured 
the silly fictional devices that most will scarcely find 
worth the effort. 
Clinton Maguire, 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Marshall, Edison American Captain 
Farrar, Straus Young. Sept. 10, 1954. 407p. $3.95. 

Edison Marshall spins super-Hollywood scenario 
passion, revenge and adventure with early 19th 
Century background. When Homer Whitman’s parents 
are lost on-shore shipwreck sails with fellow- 
townsman Captain Phillips the Vindictive and be- 
comes essential part closely-knit and friendly 
crew. Malta meets and loves Sophia, daughter 
Captain Sir Godwine Tarleton, British Naval hero 
the American Revolution. Tarleton betrays the 
Vindictive Barbary pirates and only Homer and 
“Giny Jim,” negro cook, finally survive. his dying 


moments Captain Phillips has given Homer the mission 
punishing the betrayer the Vindictive. 


Homer and Jim are condemned slavery the 


Sepulcher Wet Bones, from which Homer 
somed temporarily Suliman, Sheik Beni Kebis, 
whom had befriended Malta. For years lives 
with the Bedouin, rescuing and loving Isabahil, Taurig 
Princess. When Suliman dies Homer must return 
slavery but and Jim are rescued Isabahil and 
the Sudan where they discover ancient tomb and 
recover fortune gold. 


Returning England, Homer devotes himself prov- 
ing Tarleton’s guilt and then revenging his shipmates. 
achieves his purpose series adventures, also 
winning Eliza, Tarleton’s other daughter. The rest 
the gold donated the Quakers for abolishing slavery 
and Homer, Eliza and Jim return new life the 
sea new ship, the Vindication. 


Not quite lush its predecessors, American Captain 
still the usual Marshall style, sex, adventure, mys- 
tery and triumphant hero. Revenge the major 
motif the present work which suitable for adults 
but deserves great recommendation. 


Putnam, Anne Eisner (with Allan Keller) 
Madami, Eight Years Adventure 
with the Congo Pigmies 

Prentice-Hall. Sept. 23, 1954. 303p. $3.95. 

Madami written young woman, Anne Eisner 

Putnam, who, born and bred luxurious home 

New York, marries man who, Agent Sanitaire for 

the Belgian government, runs hotel and hospital 

the Belgian Congo. There, the banks the Epulu 

River, the heart that country, Mrs. Putnam sets 

housekeeping, far from civilization and with pigmies 

neighbors. 


Best SELLERs 


Mrs. Putnam, Madami, she called the Afri- 
cans, met her husband while was vacationing 
Martha’s Vineyard. She set off blithely her honey- 
moon, thrilled with the romantic idea life Africa, 
and since she was artist well the way success, 
gloating over the thought that instead painting, 
she had, models who were paid sit, she would have 
real pigmies and real African scenes portray. 


Writing she does, after eight years life the 
jungle, she knows that she has grown love Africa, 
but that under its beauty lie cruelty and terror and 
death. She has grown respect and admire the pig. 
mies for their friendliness, and good nature, and hunt 
ing prowess—but knows that close the surface lie 
deep-seated superstitions, abysmal ignorance, and primi- 
tive beliefs. 


The book opens with incident that vividly illustrates 
the danger that always lurks the jungle. Ukana, 
pigmy woman, horribly clawed leopard, and 
despite Pat Putnam’s efforts save her, dies. There 
deep sorrow among the pigmies, and brave efforts are 
made capture the leopard, for, having tasted human 
blood, has become ever-present threat the 
others. After several unsuccessful attempts, the leopard 
killed the valiant little men. 


But not all death and destruction the jungle. 
True, there account the devastation and panic 
caused onslaught driver ants. Madami actually 
feels the bites the advance guard the relentless 
insects which minutes devour everything edible 
their path. There the account the death little 
pigmy girl, Basalinda, and the belief the pigmies hold 
that whoever looks the face the Esamba (the 
pigmies’ Spirit Death) will soon lie his grave. And 
Madami, returning her home, hears clear, wailing 
sound, seeming come from nowhere and everywhere 
—and, alone the forest, rationalization and 
tion fall away from her—and she knows fear, the fear 
looking the Esamba. There are gayer moments, 
times when white people come the hotel—among 
them are moving picture companies make pictures 
location, travelers safari, and even the Duke and 
Duchess Manchester. And, course, there were 
the drivers the vehicles that used the highway about 
mile away from the Putnam compound. Some days 
many dozen vehicles passed the end the lane 
near Camp Putnam, for one the facts Madami dis- 
covered before she had lived there month was that 
white people traveled through the Congo relative 
safety, much the time car. 


Madami wins the confidence the pigmies. She be- 
comes trusted friend, and shares their life. She 
even brings pigmy baby whose mother had died 
when she was born. She permitted accompany 
them some their hunts, when the women the 
tribe act beaters. She listens tales how their 
brave hunters, armed only with bows and arrows, bring 
down elephants. She exults with them where their 
hunts are successful and watches their dances and some 
their sacred ceremonies. Perhaps other white 
woman has ever been permitted discover much 
about the everyday life these little people. She and 
her husband undoubtedly know the pigmies few 
people do. 
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Allan Keller, columnist the New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun, and member the faculty the 
Graduate School Journalism Columbia University, 
collaborated with Anne Putnam writing this book. 
This book that should interest everyone. 


Rose Belvedere, 


Brooklyn, New York 


Tailliez, Captain Philippe Hidden Depths 
Dutton. Sept. 30, 1954. 188p. $5.00. 


When seven year old recently told with great 
glee the underwater goggles was expecting for his 
birthday own reaction was scarcely match for 
his boyish enthusiasm. But now that the armchair 
explorer has spent few hours with men who, equipped 
with aqualungs and rubber fins, descend into the 
strange depths the sea, more appreciative 
the achievements the early underwater pioneers. 


One these adventurous individuals Philippe Tail- 
Commander the Undersea Research Group 
the French Navy, who here reflects upon several his 
experiences and discoveries with his companions. Over 
the years Tailliez, leader this group, has gone 
the bottom the sea make films and study marine 
life. During and since the war they have explored 
wrecks and removed mines placed off the shores 
Marseilles and other French ports. 1946 they ex- 
plored the Fountain Vaucluse, some 200 feet below 
the sea, and two years later they brought the surface 
off Mahdia pillars from ancient galley sent the 
bottom many ages ago. 


Two the noteworthy experiences recalled describe 
the descent Professor Piccard’s bathyscaphe, and the 
record dive more than 13,000 feet made Houot 
and Willm. During the descent the French bathy- 
scaphe Tailliez was responsible for the surface opera- 
tions and with several his men accompanied the 
bathyscaphe part its descent. 


This prosaic summary Captain Tailliez’ narrative 
does scant justice some his beautiful language and 
descriptive passages. There fascination about his 
prose which times possessed quality akin 
the mysteries the hidden depths with which 
familiar. occasions his writing becomes laboriously 
technical, much that serious distraction. 
But its simplicity the book, richly endowed with 
dozen breath-taking photographs color and many 
others monochrome, enjoyable experience. 
number maps and charts are excellent asset 
familiarizing the reader with the areas covered. Those 
who prefer their maritime adventures from the beach 
will find Captain Tailliez’ story richly rewarding. 


Francis Ullrich, 
Manhattan College, 
New York 71, New York 


Van Water, Frederic 

The Captain Called Mutiny 
Washburn. Sept. 15, 1954. 236p. $3.50. 
Aboard the Somers enroute from Liberia 
the Virgin Islands November, 1842, occurred the 
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strange sequence events recorded the only mutiny 
United States naval history. Frederic Van 
Water’s great-uncle was one the crew temporarily 
imprisoned for the conspiracy, and his book semi- 
novelized re-creation the facts sees them after 
extensive study the documents bearing the case. 
professes objective effort let the reader form 
his own opinion, but the chapters unfold the author 
more and more assumes the role prosecutor rather 
than impartial judge his explanation episode 
that one clearly understands. 


Captain Alexander Slidell Mackenzie was command 
the Somers, and Van Water’s research has ob- 
viously left him skeptical the man’s leadership, 
scornful his judgment, and contemptuous his 
pompous literary pretension later efforts justify his 
actions. When the Captain became apprised what 
considered overt actions the part the crew, 
promptly put the three ringleaders irons. The ap- 
parent designer the plot was Midshipman Philip 
Spencer, injudiciously talkative son the Secretary 
War; associated with him were Boatswain’s Mate 
Samuel Cromwell and Seaman Elisha Small. 


After discovery among Spencer’s papers coded list 
assignments the plot, everything took omi- 
nous meaning with the apprehensive Captain. Flogging 
two other men followed. Then more men were 
placed irons tension grew into near panic under 
Mackenzie’s injudicious magnification trivialities. 
this frenzied atmosphere council the ship’s officers 
was convened, and the hurried decision was reached 
that the prime conspirators should put death 
insure the safety the ship and those aboard. 
December bizarre circumstances, this sentence was 
executed hanging the three men from the yardarm. 


When the Somers later docked New York, Mac- 
kenzie was first acclaimed hero. Later reac- 
tion, fostered hostile newspaper accounts and pres- 
sure from Secretary Spencer, set and resulted trial 
the Captain Court Inquiry and Naval Gen- 
eral Court Martial. Both bodies acquitted him 
blame, but the record not without indications that 
the cards were somewhat stacked his favor. 


These are the skeletal facts. Wan Water amplifies 
them into day-by-day narrative events aboard the 
ship and comprehensive review the aftermath. 
From verbatim court transcripts, the captain’s journal 
and letters, and papers the crew fashions the con- 
versation the characters involved (printed italics 
whenever directly excerpted from sources); and 
sequential unfolding the incidents achieves the 
general semblance novel. This quality fades 
the late pages, however, and the result hybrid that 
neither straight history nor straight story. The same 
drifting, indicated, occurs the intention ob- 
jectivity. 

Though such features somewhat damage the artistic 
success the book, they not appreciably detract 
from its general interest. The characterizations the 
Captain and his blundering first officer, Guert Ganse- 
voort, are absorbing even though not sympathetic. 
Horace Greeley’s and James Fenimore Cooper’s activi- 
ties the journalistic controversy provide interesting 
sidelights. The tracing the vacillations public 


110 Roberts Downes Hougron 


sentiment competent study mass psychology. 
And the central exposition should appeal most 
readers even though bit over-extended and may 
leave some wishing that the records could clear 
some the inexplicabilities that defy even thorough 


research. 
George Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio 


Roberts, Dorothy Brother 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. Sept. 24, 1954. 373p. $3.95. 
One Britain’s earliest chronicleers, after describing 
battle which the wall scaled and the standard 
planted heroic tribal chief, feels significant 
note that “it was not Arthur.” 


historical sense much that Arthurian not 
Arthur, but literary sense the legend livelier 
than the man. goes on, increasing and multiplying 
through Malory, Tennyson, Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
John Masefield and countless others; and each case 
the re-telling has added something worthwhile fit- 
ting the medieval portraits point solutions con- 
temporary problems. Dorothy James Roberts continues 
the tradition. 

Launcelot, Brother she has combined the flavor 
the old romance with the realism the modern 
novel. The blueprint from Geoffrey Monmouth, 
the materials from modern psychology, and the finished 


product beautiful and refreshing re-telling any- 


one could want. What she points something 
that very much needs pointing our men 
who dream greatness even with high ideals often 
neglect life’s more humble but necessary tasks. This 
the tragic flaw Arthur, Launcelot and Gawaine, 
and even Launcelot’s younger brother Bors, who nar- 
rates the tale, finds his conduct had been less lofty 
than his vision it. 


The re-telling never seems old story because 
related with all the realistic and absorbing fascination 
Kon-Tiki Annapurna adventure. Miss Roberts 
knows how tell story simply, significantly and be- 
lievingly. Bors narration carries the reader with him 
even the feeling was there.” 


James Gallagher, 
New York, New York 


Downes, Anne Miller Speak Me, Brother 
Lippincott. Sept. 1954. 288p. $3.50. 

Novels Anne Miller Downes are treat for the 
reader who likes story about human, normal Ameri- 
cans. Her characters are usually middle-class people 
with love the land and yearning for professional 
achievement along cultural lines. 


Speak Me, Brother describes modern family with 
six children left fatherless broken down farm 
upper New York State. The untiring spirit and love 
their invalid mother keeps them together, 
courage sparks all their enterprises and family fun. 


The oldest boy, Phil, crippled musical genius who 
neglects his talent earn the family’s food bank 
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cashier. Valeria the oldest girl and the heroine 
the story; she loses her first love, foregoes college and 
becomes the family drudge. Beautiful 
adopted wealthy uncle. She escapes the family’s 
hardships but misses years 
ment. 


Miss Downes’ characters are well-drawn that even 
the younger members the family, Miriam and the 
twin boys, are interesting the reader. 


Jake, the faithful friend the next farm, proves 
rock time tragedy. Dr. Loring, the English teacher, 
encourages Val’s writing talent. Cousin Jessie and her 
baby play important part the family’s 


Since the material this story the day-by-day ac- 
count family life, centers about study and play, 
trials and worries, happy and unexpected 
successes. 


Miss Downes hasn’t yet written the great American 
novel, but this, like her others, better than average 
fiction. She portrays individuals, with frustrations and 
fulfillments, confused their own weakness and mis- 
taken but conscious their immortal souls and de- 
pendence God. Without preaching, she gets her 
message through, namely, that confidence God 
the solid base integrity, charity and fortitude, the 
virtues pictured attractively this family’s story. 


Kathleen Enzler, 
Bethesda, Maryland 


Hougron, Jean Blaze the Sun 
Farrar, Straus Young. Aug. 23, 1954. 278p. $3.75. 
The concentration world interest the recent hos- 
tilities French Indo-China renders Blaze the Sun 
“timely” novel. The author knows the locale and 
reproduces the atmosphere with startling realism. Jean 
Hougron’s personal experiences fighter against the 
Viet-Minh forces have been transformed into the ac- 
tions the story’s leading character, Georges Lastin, 
who acts convoy-truck driver through the am- 
bushed highways the Viet-Nam battleground. The 
description communist raid upon French supply- 
trucks one the finest and most graphic portrayals 
recent fiction. Equally stirring and appealing are the 
pages devoted Viet-Minh prison compound. 


However, when the reader turns from the expertly de- 
picted background the core the novel apt 
very disappointed. The plot hackneyed 
triangle between Lastin, beautiful Annamite girl, 
My-Diem, and her French husband, 
meets the pair convoy journey which ends 
ambush and imprisonment. Lastin’s unlicensed medi- 
cal knowledge brings him contact with the couple 
and love begins defy prison walls. When freedom 
comes, the illicit romance reaches its consummation 
numerous occasions which are fully described. The 
deceived husband, Ronsac, seems strangely uninterested 
his wife’s faithfulness, although she should have 
been most grateful him for having rescued her from 
charge communist collaboration prior 
marriage. 
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The climax reached through strained composite 
circumstances, Ronsac falls into great debt. 
comes the rescue the price taking My-Diem 
with him. The husband agrees and the future appears 
idyllic until Ronsac falls ill and My-Diem takes this 
occurrence sign the gods’ displeasure. She rushes 
home nurse her husband and Lastin again takes 
the role lone wolf, the role which first enters 
the story. 


Such theme unoriginal that Blaze the Sun 
wastes fine descriptive writing the spinning the 
plot. Its love scenes render objectionable for all 
save adults. 

Rev. Thomas Cunningham, Ph.D. 

Seton Hall University, 

Orange, New Jersey 


Valentine, Alan The Age Conformity 
Regnery. Oct. 1954. 179p. $3.00. 

develops intensity and momentum until reaches 
climax extremes overstatement that substantially 
weaken its original, and basically reasonable, thesis. 
The title may conceptually misleading, for all ages 
and all societies must marked high degree 
conformity their prevailing value system social 
cohesion and social order are maintained. 
tine’s legitimate protest directed against this age 
conformity which conformity tends become 
end itself—and the conformity standards 
discouraging mediocrity. reads this trend, well 
its tragic effects and dismal prospects, the sorry 
decline the arts and humanities accompanied 
concurrent rise juke-box-comic-book-television cul- 
ture keyed the interests and capacities the com- 
mon mass. Education given proper verbal lashing 
for the role has played producing this “age con- 
formity” and permitting continue existence. 
Nor does the advertiser and his fellow prophets com- 
mercialism escape Mr. Valentine’s righteous scourge. 


all these criticisms the informed reader can find 
many areas enthusiastic agreement with the author; 
but there will occasional misgivings about his lack 
discriminating restraint that sometimes leads him 
into shallow inanities such as: “Montgomery Ward, 
which formerly supplied plows farmers and hunting 
boots the hardy, now offers ‘spectator sports shoes 
for men’ its famous catalogue” (p. 146). Although 
may continue see the mark decadence the 
sports shoe offering, Mr. Valentine should take some 
comfort the fact that both plows and hunting boots 
are still found the catalogue—on pages 994 and 
799 respectively. More serious are some the ques- 
tionable generalizations found here. This reviewer 
would like some evidence support the astonishing 
statement (p. 141) that the youth today are “almost 
completely free race religious discrimination.” 
Also, some documentation would not amiss iden- 
tify the “one leading churchman” the “eminent 
sociologist” who pop the text from time time. 


The real potential for controversy lies Valentine’s 
basic thesis that have come our present sad state 
because lack (and block the development of) what 
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calls “aristocracy talents and virtues.” There 
should little objection thus far; indeed, latter- 
day Socrates calling for who are philosophers, 
makes distinct contribution. goes on, however, 
blame this deficiency upon the rise popular sov- 
ereignty, and here that his case less convincing. 
not always “reasonable” assume, does, that 
“when two concomitant developments are closely inter- 
twined [there is] casual relationship between 
them.” least two the “other causes medioc- 
rity” suggests—the downward pull commercial 
materialism and the decline moral standards and 
religious sanctions—would seem much more worthy 
serious attention and are not necessarily related any 
causal sense the rise popular sovereignty. 


critical essay designed stir thought, this book 
deserves wide reading even though its flaws render its 
principal conclusion questionable. 


Gordon Zahn, 
Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Runyon, Damon, Jr. Father’s Footsteps 
Random House. Aug. 27, 1954. 181p. $2.95. 

The jacket describes this book the story Damon 
Runyon his son. More accurately, might de- 
scribed the story Damon Runyon and his son 
his son. Mostly the story boy who lives the 
shadow byline, one that even now invites the 
obvious comparisons; comparisons the boy never liked 
and still doesn’t. 


The author news-feature writer now with the 
Miami, Florida, Daily News after spotty career 
newspaperman which, ironically, follows somewhat that 
his father its checkered course from Manhattan, 
Kansas, Manhattan, New York, and the guys and 
dolls who were make the father famous—and the 
son bitter. His son says Damon Runyon was once 
alcoholic and was chip off the old block. The 
father reformed and the son belongs Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 


Alcohol seemed family curse, for the son’s 
mother died alcoholism when was still young. 
knew even though his sister, who was older, and 
relatives tried hide from him. When his mother 
died, his father was not living home. came home 
bury her and send the boy military school. There 
had always been void between them and this period 
grew wider. They were not become friends until 
Damon Runyon was dying cancer and then, through 
letters, they became closer than they had been when 
the boy was toddler. 


recurrent theme that life New York, supposed 
gay and glamorous and profitable, was not what 
seemed be. least Damon Runyon wrote that 
his son the letters that went between them. For 
instance, “Now then with reference your remarks 
about Cincinnati (where the author was employed). 
had all over again, knowing what know 
now, would live life town about that size— 
not too large, not too small, where human companion- 
ships are possible, and man can make friends.” 
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There more this vein and one wonders whether 
the father meant what said was writing son 
who was acknowledged drifter and needed steady- 
ing. Runyon, Jr., tells there was not much 
admired their family life. The boy was born 
1918 and his mother was dead before was 12. 
1932 his father had remarried and his sister was off 
School. himself went military school 
Florida, where was success officer but not 
student. 


his son Damon Runyon was many things. man 
pity, admire sometimes, fear others. Some 
one not love, but tolerate. Damon Runyon was 
dude. was product the golden age sports 
and, way, the epitome it. was star re- 
porter. was writer stories. was also 
throwback the Old West. man who could not 
swearing the presence women, who shied 
away from off-color stories. But was also the wisest 
the wise guys and preached the gospel never give 
sucker break. lectured his son length be- 
ware the sucker punch. 


Damon Runyon, Jr., does not have much good say 
about his father. most hard take. 
Some excuse saying that the son being scrupu- 
lously realistic honest till hurts. But his old 
man’s code the West thoroughbreds never cried. 


his father’s short stories the son says Time may 
show them the best ever their form and 
may right. They are taut and the point. 


Even Damon Runyon lay dying his son had hard 
time reach him, shut off his father’s “friends.” 
Finally, asserted himself, not without some difficulty, 
and was hand December 10, 1946, when died, 
leaving orders cremated, with the ashes 
strewn along Broadway. 

Runyon died cancer and the newspapers listed the 
cause with his son’s permission. From this sprang the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Cancer Fund which has 
amassed more than $8,000,000. The family was not 
asked his name might used but the author excuses 
this oversight with charity. 


Damon Runyon did not poor had indicated 
would his final letters, but his son does not share 
the estate. and his sister, who gets half the 
estate, were left some sentimental tokens time 
when, writes, was too late for sentiment. 


Edward Gerrity, Jr., 
The Scranton Times, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


The 


Papini, Giovanni 

Dutton. Sept. 27, 1954. 246p. $3.75. 
This strange, disappointing and almost worthless 
book. When first published Italy raised storm 
controversy and, though not formally placed The 
Index Forbidden Books, was banned several Italian 
bishops. Papini, who always writes vigorously indis- 
creetly, proposes study the true causes Lucifer’s 
revolt, the relations between God and the Devil, and 
“the possibility attempt the part mankind 
have Satan returned his original status, thus free- 
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ing all from the temptation evil.” studying 
these topics pours his scorn scholasticism for its 
dry reasoning and employs the writings 
few patristic authors whose views have been rejected 
the Church and some modern poets who have 
allowed their imaginations run riot. result 
Papini contradicts the defined teaching the Church 
concerning the eternity hell, makes 
phemous remarks about God and reveals gross ignor- 
ance matters theology general. 


give complete catalog his errors and refute 
them would require longer book than has written. 
But give you some idea the nonsense writes, 
here quotation from 32: “Since the Devil wishes 
imitate his Maker everything, not surprising 
that him there are also thice distinguishable persons, 
united but like those the Trinity—rebel, 
tempter and collaborator.” 119 asserts that 
all which permit men overcome gravity, 
fly the sky and descend without harm from great 
height, are due Satanic inspiration.” creating 
serpents God “was tightfisted even the point 
cruelty.” Papini opines that more souls are lost than 
saved and that Satan, therefore, winning over God, 
that certain sins “taken small and sublimated doses 
definitely contribute the conservation the human 
race,” that “we may affirm that the Devil divine 
will coadjutor God.” believes that “through 
the centuries the major dogmas have changed” and 
that the best Christians not approve the eternal 
damnation sinners. This book has imprimatur 
and the scriptural quotations are from the King James 
Version. Its only redeeming feature the information 
about Satan which supplies from literary sources— 
and these are largely not Catholic. 


Harry Koenig, Ph.D., 
St. Mary the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, Illinois 


Pick, Robert The Escape Socrates 
Knopf. Sept. 13, 1954. 326p. $3.95. 


Nearly every college student—or every educated per- 
son, for that matter—goes through certain shocking 
personal relationship some time his career. 
comes across the works Plato, gets know the mas- 
ter, Socrates, and may come love the old villain 
despise his eternal interrogations. But each there 
comes the day when discovers that Socrates was put 
death for his ideas, and this indeed disturbing. 
The Escape Socrates Robert Pick has chosen that part 
Greek history the subject matter his novel. 


Robert Pick reasonably well known most readers— 
again, particularly most college readers. has 
reputation both writer and scholar, and this 
volume called upon exercise both talents the 
utmost. obvious that the plot not the thing 
this particular book; anyone who would read all 
would certainly familiar with the whole story 
Socrates, and the only measure the book is: How 
the story might just well answer that ques- 
tion right now: leaves much desired. 


Mr. Pick assures that there problem about the 
Greek atmosphere the novel. doubly-checked 
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authentic. That consoling, but not necessarily 
excuse for writing the novel.What missing from 
this book some fresh viewpoint from which view 
the happenings that distant era, some point refer- 
ence hitherto unsuspected from which evaluate the 
story again. (And such novel this, the process 
evaluation certainly the most important, not the 
only justification for the writing.) 


all fairness Robert Pick, does make some at- 
tempt find this new point reference the intro- 
duction the “voice” offstage that debates life, liberty, 
and several other things with the old master. Now 
voice fairly good device moving picture, 
perhaps play, but lacks any sort conviction 
anovel. (And this particular case, anyone who has 
ever thought Socrates facing death for his ideas must 
surely have thought his conscience screaming him 
throughout his sojourn prison. Not have con- 
sidered such occurrence would monstrous. And 
the voice but his conscience talking back.) 


All all, this book beginning sound much worse 
than actually is. not bad book; just isn’t 
particularly good one. you have any friend who 
should that read the original story 
Socrates, and the original dialogues Socrates they 
appear Plato, then recommend this novel them. 
your college students just will not the Greeks 
for learning, recommend it. But you will find fairly 
boring, and you will finish with the terrible guilt 
your souls that the time you reach the third hundred 
page, you will impatient for Socrates have drink. 


Frank O’Gorman, 
Department English, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Gruber, Frank Bugles West 


Rinehart, 1954. 249p. $2.75. 


This routine, dull tale which climaxed Cus- 
ter’s last stand. could easily converted into 
pedestrian western Hollywood, shot limited 
budget. presents its hero, Tom Logan, former 
Union officer, intent tracking down informer, re- 
sponsible for the death some Union prisoners war. 
eventually succeeds, despite what obstacles be- 
all him. 


The writing attains the level high school journalese, 
with some modernisms that were never heard back 
the sixties. The plotting imitative. The characteri- 
zation familiarly dull. Practically all the customary 
props such yarn are included; there the stage 
coach raid, with the few cavalry men and the many 
menacing Indians; there the beautiful but unaffected 
girl; the sadistic and craven villain; the good natured 
Irishman with incredible brogue; train robbery; 
and, course, last ditch battle, with the army out- 
numbered the Indians but nevertheless triumphant. 


There also some questionable morality involved, 
although this not dwelt on, for the author seems 
concerned about other matters. Yet the hero 
apparently associate the James Boys; also 
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justifies suicide. This ethical import, however, neg- 
ligible—almost negligible the significance the 


story itself. 
Brendan Larnen, O.P., 


Providence College, 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Cooper, Louise The Cheeful Captive 
Harcourt, Brace. Sept. 24, 1954. 280p. $3.75. 


Hennie that there was something more 
life than the day-after-day succession time she had 
become used to. She discovered this suddenly, and 
set about exploring her new wealth—she called “Liv- 
ing all the enthusiasm schoolgirl 
forty-three. There were others converted, not 
only her and children, but the strangers who 
turned the visited, and the guest the 
house. 


Upon frail, tenuctis, delightful premise has 
Louise Field Cooper her this task 
she brings what one have write such book: 
long years writing, thorough apprenticeship 
with The New Yorker. And might just well tell 
you right now that the book fairly beastly 
have seldom taken long read few words that 
meant little. 


possible that might accused looking for too 
much novel, meaning, significance, “high serious- 
ness.” assure you this not true. (As matter 
fact colect jokes and parables and find nothing more 
delightful than sheer unadulterated meaningless idiocy.) 
But there missing from this novel any suggestion 
perspective, either the part Hennie the part 
Louise Field Cooper. is, afraid, only varia- 
tion the old theme of: Lo, the happy woman, 
wealthy, comfortable, loved, contented desired, 
intelligent, with happy husband, with happy child— 
and how did the poor beast get into this fix the first 
place? Other novels have pursued such theme suc- 
cessfully, and short stories have been sensational. 
remember particularly “All the Girls their Summer 
Dresses” Irwin Shaw. But The Cheerful Captive 
misses, and misses rather convincingly. 


would unfortunate you suspected that the book 
bad job writing. not. Louise Cooper knows 
her English, and can sling with the best them. 
Anyone who writes for The New Yorker writes good 
prose—crazy ideas, perhaps, but good prose. And this 
has some the sharpest writing I’ve come across 
long time. But the book has sickness that, seems 
me, has been creeping that slick little magazine 
and all its authors for long time. Ross cut away the 
slop from the stories that came in, and when the slop 
was gone continued pare away get the very 
bone. think that his latter days, and the days 
his successor even the bones disappeared, and what 
was left was ghost running around looking for 
skeleton cling to. 


The Cheerful Captive thoroughly professional job 
writing, slick, smooth, graceful, amusing times, 
but leading you last the conviction that you are 
the hands sharp city-slicker who playing you for 
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all the rube your heart. like Louise Cooper’s writ- 
ing. Next time hope she writes novel. 


Frank O’Gorman, 
Department English, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Van Der Lugt, Arie 
Translated Alfred van Ameyden van Duym. 
House. Aug. 13, 1954. 248p. $3.00. 

Translation, has been said, like pouring from 
golden into silver goblet. Not with Mr. van 


The Crazy Doctor 
Random 


Duym’s English translation the Teutonic languages. 
The Doctor employs baser metal than 
gold and, therefore, loses none the original Dutch 
flavor the pouring. fluently multilingual. 


The trait rugged individualism frequently attributed 
physicians equally often denied. But have 
our quirks. The Doctor—and may God save 
the these idiosyncracies many an- 
other his profession. “character”: arrogant, 
‘blasphemous, irreverent, undisciplined, puissantly pug- 
nacious, ill-tempered, cruel, untidy, bigoted, fallen- 
away Catholic and frustrated egocentric. This hairy 
barbarian, Doctor Tom Geus, is, besides, contra- 
diction, kind medical Robin Hood who exacts 
large fees from the rich which distributes lavishly, 
ofttimes anonymously, among his poorer patients. But 
not with sentimental humanitarianism that Doctor 
Geus treats the farmers the polder the Dutch 
lowlands. Rather, through devotion and dedica- 
tion. never neglects his professional duties; and 
always very serious human being where his work 
concerned. With his patients genial, buoyant, 
indeed gay times, even though their diseases com- 
plicated ignorance and stupidity, often 
the case. 


Doctor Geus one three learned men the 
village: he, the dominie, and old Father Conings. 
Geus has very little time and conversation for the 
dominie long before that righteous man tells the sinner 
that the wide path that leads damnation. 
But with the priest different. Despite the Doctor’s 
shockingly boorish godlessness, and the priest sit for 
many hours talking, laughing, arguing and drinking 
beer together. They become estranged only when the 
doctor brings beautiful young concubine 
home. not, unfortunately, until after the priest’s 
death and after the doctor’s young mistress has deserted 
him that Geus sees the error his ways and returns 
his faith and his lawful wife. 


This story carries intensely spiritual theme, the 
victory good over evil, without boring the reader 
with saccharine piety. The indifferent Catholic will 
find gripping study the mind “fall-away” dis- 
integrating under the impact guilty reflections. 


Because its plenitude earthy reality, however well- 
balanced may be, The Crazy Doctor suitable read- 
ing for the mature only. 


William White, M.D., 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Durkin, Joseph S.J. 

Stephen Mallory, Confederate Navy Chief 
North Carolina Press. Sept. 18, 1954. 446p. 
Certainly the most neglected important personage 
the Confederacy has been the Secretary the Navy, 
Stephen Mallory. While the importance his 
position and the paradoxes his career combined 
make him attractive subject, the scarcity Mallory 
papers prevented full biographical treatment. Joseph 
Durkin, Georgetown University, has uncov- 
ered important new sources which bases his in- 
study, Stephen Mallory, Confederate Navy 

ief. 


Although served ably United States Senator from 
Florida the decade before the Civil War, Mallory’s 
historical importance rests ultimately upon 
formance civilian head the Confederacy’s Navy. 
was not, Father Durkin’s view, great statesman, 
but was courageous, able, and honest administra- 
tor. clever amateur naval matters the time 
his appointment (credit this his service the Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee), Mallory, endowed with 
passion for learning his job, grew rapidly stature. 
Forced pit the sharply limited naval resources the 
South against the seemingly infinite resources the 
Union, Mallory was constantly confronted with difficult 
decisions; that sometimes erred—and erred disas- 
trously—is not surprising. obstacles considered, his 
achievements are impressive: devised strategy 
offense, commerce-raiding, which utilized the South’s 
meager maritime strength strike powerful physical 
and psychological blow the North. was respon- 
sible for the construction the first ironclad ship-of- 
war (perhaps his greatest claim fame), and quickly 
grasping its revolutionary implications committed 
the South ironclad building program early 
1861. Ever ready consider innovations, saw the 
possibilities torpedo (mine) warfare and encouraged 
the development that new weapon. 


retrospect, appears that Mallory’s most serious fail- 
ing was his tendency subordinate the defense the 
Gulf and inland waters the exigencies the com- 
merce-raiding program. This situation led loud 
charges maladministration the Navy Department, 
and finally, 1862, Congressional investigation. 
The committee, which Mallory’s friends were well 
represented, was satisfied with his explanation and 
praised his conduct the department’s affairs. His 
friends were more discerning than his enemies; plagued 


was with chronic shortage material, Mallory 
had done well. 


the end the war, Mallory was arrested and con- 
fined Fort Lafayette. the spiritual misery his 
imprisonment, found solace his Catholic faith, 
which had returned after long years neglect. 
Paroled President Johnson 1866, returned 
Florida rebuild his life and aid once again the 
defense the South. 


The story the Confederacy’s naval leader fascinat- 
ing one and Father Durkin, with instinct for the 
dramatic and keen insight into human relationships, 
tells well. The skillful treatment such varied 
themes Mallory’s early years colorful Key West, 
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his life-long courtship his volatile wife Angela, his 
weakness for swashbuckling tactics, the epic actions 
the submarine crews, eloquent evidence his liter- 
ary artistry; while his perceptive analyses, closely rea- 
soned arguments, and prudent conclusions testify the 
entertaining well vastly informative study. 


The late Douglas Freeman paid succinct tribute its 
merits: “Father Durkin has had access material 
other writer has tapped. has chosen, addition, 
write about the man who was, think, with the pos- 
sible exception Judah Benjamin, the ablest man 
aspect Confederate history.” 


Frank Gerrity, Ph.D., 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Joan Arc 


Fabre, Lucien 
McGraw-Hill. Sept. 20, 


Translated Gerard Hopkins. 
1954. 367p. $5.00. 

“We have lost, for have burned saint.” Such was 
the simple but pentrating verdict common English 
soldier upon the martyrdom Joan Arc. the 
verdict well Lucien Fabre his biography, Joan 
Arc. Fabre critical historian has told again the 
irrestible story the Maid Orleans the context 
the crucial phase the 100 Years War. biog- 
raphy that underscores the sanctity St. Joan and sug- 
gests her significance the ultimate French victory 
over England the protracted war the fifteenth 
century. After all, St. Joan was political well 
religious heroine. 


the mystics the Christian tradition perhaps 
Joan Arc was the least “mystical.” Her voices from 
God through His saints were frequently nothing more 
—or less—than momentary assurances that 
haviour and decisions were truly the Will God. 
their reality that Fabre makes overshadowing 
patiently but fairly destroys the arguments which seek 
explain the voices purely human terms, 
lovingly but with restraint portrays the saintliness 
his heroine. The humble life Domremy, the proof 
Joan’s mission divine before the Dauphin 
Chinon, her victories Orleans and Rheims, her de- 
feat and triumph Rouen are recounted once with 
the simple faith the believer and the respect for 
accuracy and truth the scholar. 


But Fabre partisan Joan, and thus France, 
sometimes unable focus properly the historical set- 
ting his biography. hates the English 
joices their discomfiture with all the intensity 
French peasant. This unfortunate for tends 
mar what generally valuable contribution our 
understanding these troubled times. Fabre has cor- 
gauged the temper the English under Bedford, 
even while noting their attempts pacify their con- 
quests peaceful measures. has pointed out the 
anti-nationalism the policy the Duke Burgundy 
and the harm worked. And his graphic portrayal 
the cunning Cauchon, the bishop Beauvais, leaves 
indelible impression treachery. But occasion 
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the author’s discernment falters. The role which 
Charles VII cast singularly uncritical. The king’s 
pliancy and indecision after the coronation 
utter abandonment Joan upon her capture 
trayal into the hands the English are set down almost 
without trace extenuating explanation, failing 
that, indignation. Joan’s unhappy fate was the out- 
come two-fold treachery the part the king: 
Joan and France. Fabre’s partisanship has all but 
obscured it. 


Partisanship has often motivated the writing lively, 
even thoughtful history, and Joan Arc easily 
fies both. But becomes objectionable when the 
author loses his sense humor his sense honor. 
least the one important particular noted Fabre 
has not managed retain either. The inclusion 
some the sordid details Joan’s ordeal prison 
limits the recommendation the volume the mature 


reader. 
David Burton, Ph.D., 
St. Joseph’s College, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Holzman, Robert Stormy Ben Butler 
Macmillan. Sept. 1954. 297p. $5.00. 


Benjamin Franklin Butler was born Guy Fawkes 
day, November 1818, Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
The family was Scotch-Irish, settling New England 
before the Revolution. Ben read omnivorously. His 
memory was remarkable. After graduating from Water- 
bury (Colby) College taught school and read law. 
started practice 1840 and became one Amer- 
ica’s most successful lawyers. drew the speci- 
fications for Elias Howe’s patent the sewing machine. 
defended John Sutter the gold rush case. His 
clients included organized labor, Catholic nuns, Presi- 
dent Pierce and the House Representatives. Butler’s 


fees ranged from $1.00 $75,000.00. 


Butler loved politics. started out Democrat, 
switched the Republicans, back the Democrats 
and ended Greenback-Laborite. the Demo- 
cratic Convention 1860 supported Jefferson Davis 
for President. year later was moving heaven and 
earth capture Davis. 


When the Civil War started, Butler left Massachusetts 
for Washington. was the head militiamen 
with the rank brigadier-general! May 16, 1861, 
Lincoln appointed Butler major-general! out- 
ranked Generals McClellan, Fremont and Banks. 
general, Butler was about the poorest the Army. 
Because his political power Massachusetts Lincoln 
treated him with kid gloves. 


The most notorious phase his checkered career was 
his governing the city New Orleans. New Or- 
leans had been reduced Farragut and Porter. Butler 
was appointed military governor Orleans 
had population 168,000. Butler had 2,500 troops. 
His first act was hang William Mumford, 
gambler. Mumford had torn down the United States 
flag. Butler and his brother traded with the enemy, 
negotiated few shady deals sugar and cotton, and 
insulted the women New Orleans. “Beast Butler” 
was name used the South frighten children. 
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Later the war Butler commanded the Army the 
James. was bottled the Confederates 
Bermuda Hundred and became the laughing stock 
the Army. Grant sent him New York maintain 
order during the election 1864. was quietly 
shelved January, 1865. 


After the War, Butler became congressman and gov- 
ernor. prosecuted Andrew Johnson behalf 
the House 1868. governor Massachusetts 
had little power. appointed Clara Barton super- 
vise woman’s reformatory Sherborn, Massachusetts. 
had use for West Point Harvard. Yet one 
his sons attended the Point, the other matriculated 
Harvard. governor appointed Negro judge 
and the first Irish Catholic hold judicial position 
under the commonwealth Massachusetts. Butler 
ran for President 1884 the Greenback ticket. 
polled 475,370 votes. died January 11, 1893. 


Professor Holzman has written well documented, 
entertaining life Butler. The author gives detailed 
coverage Butler’s alleged hold over Grant. The car- 
toons Thomas Mast and the acid remarks Butler’s 
enemies are quoted full. The 277 manuscript boxes 
Ben Butler’s papers the Library Congress have 
been well combed. This fabulous lawyer-general-poli- 
tician perfect example how wealthy not too 
ethical appointment could become. Butler not 
model for poor boys. The book brief, racy and well 
adapted for reading American history. Keep them 
coming, Professor, good writers are scarce. 


Frank Brown, 
University Scranton 


Madame 


Messner. 


Vilmorin, Louise 
Translated from the French Duff Cooper. 
Sept. 22, 1954. 54p. $2.50. 

little period piece, this quite perfect construction 
and effect. length short story, might called 
called satire—but the high-flown romanticism 
parallels long since out fashion. Probably the 
jacket’s word, conte, exact description can 
found. 


brief, the plot concerned with the wanderings 
pair heart-shaped diamond earrings which Monsieur 
bestowed upon his beautiful wife the day after their 
wedding. Finding that her fashionable clothes had put 
her into debt, Madame secretly sold the earrings 
back the jeweler who had made them; who turn 
sold them back Monsieur de; who thereupon gave 
them his Spanish mistress. South America, that 
lady sold them recoup her gambling losses, and 
ambassador France bought them, only carry them 
Madame when fell love with her. But 
Monsieur insisted she make christening present 
them her niece the occasion that lady’s first 
child. Learning that Madame had lied about the cir- 
cumstances her earlier ownership the earrings, 
both her husband and him, the Ambassador broke 
off the affair. But the niece meanwhile fell upon 
desperate ways, and her turn sold the jewels back 
the jeweler, who again informed Monsieur de, who 
again bought them, and again gave them his wife. 


Best 


this time, the Ambassador’s faith and love were 
both lost and, although Madame made trip his 
house with letter explanation one cold, snowy 
dawn, they were not reconciled. Exposure, alas, brought 
high fever from which the poor lady died. her 
coffin Monsieur put one the earrings, and the 
other gave the Ambassador. The latter had 
strung gold chain which the jeweler fastened 
firmly the feckless lover’s neck that could never 
taken off. 


And the moral? the surface, that women should 
not deceive their husbands. But beneath the surface, 
that men hang together, while the woman, poor wretch, 
pays, and pays, and pays. 


The narration flows with limpid artlessness which 
never betrays itself satiric boulder stagnant 
wash which the action must collect airy 
little trifle, its exquisite formality and elegance make 
triumph style—which far from trifling matter. 
How many readers will enjoy for technique alone 
another matter. Probably good many may feel its 
price too high for matter unsubstantial. 


Helen Butler, Ph.D., 
Department Librarianship, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Fisher, The Art Eating 
World. Sept. 20, 1954. 749p. $6.00. 


Since 1937, Mrs. Fisher has published seven books about 
the fine art feeding human beings. these seven, 
one was translation Brillat-Savarin’s The Physiology 
Taste; another was “anthology literature about 
eating and drinking,” Here Let Feast. The other 


five are Mrs. Fisher’s own; and these five—Serve 


Forth, Consider The Oyster, How Cook Wolf, 


The Gastronomical Me, and Alphabet for Gour 


mets—are here gathered into one large volume, intro 
duced Clifton Fadiman and decorated Leo 
Manso. There index sorts, satisfactory for 
quick reference certain recipes, the pages 745 


749. 


There something the history eating and the liter- 
ature centered that avocation; something the phi- 
losophy, psychology and physiology eating alone 
and company; but the largest portion combina 
tion personal anecdote, reminiscences, prejudices 
and preferences. The whole collection is, indeed, 
strongly and pervasively flavored, spiced with Mary 
Frances Kennedy Fisher—at home child 
California orange ranch, school Indiana amid 
bevy other voracious jeunes filles, redolent Dijon 
young wife American graduate student (from 
whom she was later divorced); aboard dozen 
transatlantic ships, from lumbering 
Italian freighter the incomparable and ill-fated Nor- 
mandie; home Switzerland with new husband; 
widowed Mexico; and again and now 


Mrs. Fisher’s taste cultivated and excellent. More 
over, she writes well, pleasantly and with wit and per- 
ception. She makes the preparation and consuming 
art, but also adventurous avocation. And 
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through all gleams, candlelike the naughty world 
careless cookery, sanity and honesty that admirable. 


There are dozens recipes here and there throughout 
these five-books-in-one; some archaic and impossible; 
others delectably mouth-watering. But these are not 


But because this one seems the best indica- 
tion the nature these books, because contains 
some the furious distaste Mrs. Fisher has for all the 
millions who mistreat food and, through it, those for 
whom they prepare it, the publisher may permit this 
sampling the fare: 


Cooking oil fat 
salt, pepper 


tablespoons water 
eggs 


“Beat eggs angrily until they froth. Add the water. 
Season without thought. Heat oil quickly the smok- 
ing point thin skillet, pour egg mixture and stir 
fast. Scrape onto cold plate and slam down care- 
lessly laid table.” 


That recipe, perverse any one could devise, unfor- 
tunately describes accurately the method many 
more cooks than the shrew for whom suggested. 


Would that the thousand thousand who should read 
these books would read them. They will not. And, 
alas, many will hastened untimely graves, 
dyspeptic, ulcered, cancered the ruin one 
God’s greatest gifts, our daily bread and meat and 
vegetables. 


McGinley, Phyllis 
The Love Letters Phyllis McGinley 
Viking. Sept. 17, 1954. 116p. $3.00. 


one the many unlisted admirers Phyllis 
Ginley’s poetic talent—one that artfully artless, 
seemingly facile and yet truly philosophical—this re- 
viewer must plead prejudice favor the subject 
under discussion. Many, not most the poems con- 
tained this beautifully produced book, have appeared 
The New Yorker, were read there, and thence some- 
times clipped for keeping. There that quality 
Mrs. McGinley’s art which recalls the grace and felicity 
word and phrase Horace’s odes and epodes, his 
gentle satires and the less ponderous his epistles. 
For that reason, this seventh slim volume select 
verses from Mrs. McGinley deserves permanent place 
the shelf. The contents are varied but have com- 
mon denominator verity which gives them vitality. 
There are echoes Villon’s sont les nieges d’antan 
the Ballad Lost Objects, with its recurring refrain, 
“Where the world did the children vanish.” 
ballade form. Christmas Eve the Village skillfully 
succeeds not being trite. And the ten poems 
gathered together Saints Without Tears are worth 
all the rest put together; but for one, glad have 
many others with these. Especially the sonnet: 
Midcentury Love Letter. That gem. 
grateful for Love Leter Factory, which deserves 
being read into the minutes Union meetings, even 
being made amendment the Constitution part 
the Bill Rights. This one book poetry worth 
its asking price. 


McGinley Armour Nickles Lichty 
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Armour, Richard Light Armour 
McGraw-Hill. Sept. 28, 1954. 118p. $2.75. 


Mr. Richard Armour perhaps the light versifier most 
widely and persistently published American maga- 
zines today. Light Armour collects the verse which 
has contributed such varied media (to mention 
few) The Atlantic Monthly, Good Housekeeping, 
The New Yorker, and The Wall Street Journal. Sub- 
titled “Playful Poems Practically Everything,” this 
book celebrates life under the following non-Aristo- 
telian categories: Males and Females; Hosts and Host- 
esses—Guests and Guestesses; Doctored Up; About the 
House; See the Paper; and Guided Miscellany. 


the writer light verse all grist, and Mr. Armour 
finds himself provoked rhyme such considerations 
the difficulties getting and out breakfast 
nooks; the likeness woman’s dressing table (with 
its “helpful tools glamour”) workman’s bench; 
and the uselessness amiable watchdogs. earth- 
shaking any these the plight the inhabitant 
the guest room when looks the books his host 
has left for him: 


And while thumb through Eddie Guest 
And blow the dust off Schiller, 

What Propped his chest 
holds the latest thriller. 


There are, the author admits, Elevated Thoughts” 
Light Armour and “no really low thoughts either, 
because should like this book sold New Eng- 
land, and available libraries without asking for the 
key.” Well, there’s prosaic and appropriate thought 
for readers and librarians. 

Riley Hughes, 


Georgetown University, 
Washington 
Nickles, Marione (Editor 
Dutton. Sept. 23, 1954. 120p. 
Lichty, George Grin and Bear 
McGraw-Hill. Sept. 1954. 128p. $1.50. 
These two books cartoons are fun page through; 
but the price variant, which makes one almost double 
the price the other hard explain, except the 
grounds that the more expensive volume contains 175 
cartoons representing some cartoonists who have 
this common that all were originally printed 
various issues The Saturday Evening Post. Whereas 
George Lichty’s cartoons are all his and have appeared 
previously newspapers serviced the syndicate for 
which works; the paper which his cartoons are 
reproduced not good grade the Dutton book, 
the cartoons are spaced one-to-a-page, there are 124 
altogether; but the pages are not numbered. this 
latter volume Joseph Henry Jackson writes appre- 
ciative, somewhat adulatory introduction which was 
not particularly needed, nor particularly illuminating. 
Nevertheless, spite unnumbered pages, poor grade 
paper, this reviewer prefers Mr. Lichty’s wry, almost 
cynic humor the up-and-down samples which make 
the other collection. Either book both books 
make agreeably chucklesome gifts for convalescents and 
invalids: they will help dispel the blues and yet not 
imperil sutures. Besides being half the price the 


Honey, I’m Home! 
$2.95. 
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other, Lichty’s cartoons are more philsophical and more 
truly witty. 
* 


Brown, Fredric Angels and Spaceships 
Dutton. Sept. 16, 1954. 224p. $2.75. 

Fredric Brown has been writing science-fiction and 
fantasy successfully for somewhat more than years 
and master the gimmicked shortstory with the 
unexpected terminal twist. The eight short stories 
which make the present collection all saw prior 
magazine publication between 1941 and 1949 but the 
eight very brief and interspersed vignettes were espe- 
cially written for this occasion. you want read 
the planet which met itself coming back, boy 
who shot the devil with water pistol what hap- 
pened the earth when the waveries (living organisms 
which absorb electricity) invaded the linotype 
which came life, then this the book for you. The 
individual items are all well done and make excellent 
reading but because some the stories question the 
existence God and others are bit over-sexualized 
the collection can recommended only suitable 
for adults. 


REPRINTS 


Coxe, George Harmon Inland Passage 
Dell Books, 1954. (No. 799) 224p. $0.25. 


The twenty-fifth mystery (it numbered the cover 
such) this author involves several suspicious char- 
acters assembled aboard seventy-four-foot cruiser ply- 
ing the inland passage from Florida New York. 
Knox Randall being paid Perry Noland captain 
the trip; without knowing previous association, 
hires Alan Harding mate—he had been mate 
Noland; and takes John Barnard passenger—he 
had been former owner the yacht; and also, 
passenger, Julia Kelly—not knowing first that she 
the wife Perry Noland. pretty sister also 
signs passenger under assumed name; there are 
others, each with suspicious background (as any 
would suspect). Harmless and run-of- 
the-mill the sum-up for this. 


Costain, Thomas The Silver Chalice 
Permabooks, 1954. 558p. $0.50. (Original Doubleday 
edition, 1952, reviewed vol. 12, no. Aug. 1952.) 

The author has combined his interest the story 
Simon Magus and the legends the Holy Grail 
produce novel the first century that tells the 
imaginative story the production and loss the 
decorative housing for the silver cup supposed have 


Brown Coxe Costain Jennings Buck Hersey Bromfield 


Best SELLERs 


been used Christ the Last Supper. good 
venture-romance that concentrates details 
daily life the detriment the broad sweep the 
events the age. 


Jennings, John 
The Strange Brigade; Story the Red River 
and the Opening the Canadian West 
Pocket Books, 1954. 354p. $0.35. Little, 


Brown edition, 1952, reviewed vol. 12, no. June 15, 


1952. 

The exciting and sweeping tale professional story- 
teller which deals with the adventures Scotch 
band immigrants the Canadian Northwest. The 
story, while enjoyable, fails strangely characterization 
and way conflict between two separate stories 
which are not quite well blended. little too much 
authentic detail spoils the story bit. 


Buck, Pearl The Hidden Flower 
Pocket Books, 1954. 364p. $0.35. (Original Little, 
Brown edition, 1952, reviewed vol. 12, no. June 15, 
1952.) 

Competently and quietly written, this sincere and 
serious effort deal with the Japanese-American race 
problem. Not without fault social attitude, the book 
makes interesting reading for adults. 


Hersey, John The Wall 
Pocket Books, 1954. 706p. Cardinal edition. $0.50. 
(Original Knopf edition, 1950, reviewed vol. no. 22, 
Mar. 1950.) 

Certainly Hersey’s best novel date and the first story 
the World War attempt the Germans anni- 
hilate the Jews the Warsaw ghetto. Through the 
literary device “discovering” the personal archives 
Noach Levinson, the author weaves with religious, 
racial and political lore war story that may com- 
pared with War and Peace. complex but realistic 
and interesting piece writing. 


Bromfield, Louis Pleasant Valley 
With Drawings Kate Lord. Pocket Books, 1954. 336p. 
Cardinal edition. $0.35. (Original Harper edition, 
1945, reviewed vol. no. May 15, 1945.) 

romantic story the land, intended for the average 
reader, not the argricultural expert. Mr. Bromfield 
bewails the evils unchecked soil erosion, but con 
centrates most the virtues country living from 
economic and national standpoint. gratifying book. 
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